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Making plans 
for the U of A's 


next century 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s 
first 100 years saw a patch 
of farmland atop the 


North Saskatchewan River Valley 
with nothing more than a vision of 
“uplifting the whole people” trans- 
formed into a singular example 

of the best a modern Canadian 
research-intensive public institu- 
tion has to offer the world. 


66 The university has great 
potential to do things that 
can’t be done anyplace 
else in the world.” 


Doug Goss 


That's a tough act to follow, 
but first-year board of govern— 
ors chair Doug Goss says the 
U of A’s next century, if planned 
properly, can offer up an equally 
impressive encore. 

“The university has great poten- 
tial to do things that can’t be done 
anyplace else in the world,” said 
Goss, who was named board chair 
in February 2012. “A lot of that is 
directly related to the opportun- 
ities we have as a province. 

“This institution is the flagship 
institution for the province—a 
province that has an enormous 
amount of wealth and resources. 
It really behooves us as leaders of 
education to make sure we're doing 
all we can to be on the leading edge 
of what’s relevant and what’s new.” 

Goss say he has used his time 
as board chair to get a good feel 
for some of the pressure points 
culminating in what he says he 
hopes is a successful planning 
session in April with senior 
university administrators, deans 
and government stakeholders, 
as well as faculty, student and 
staff representatives. 

He says he wants to identify 
areas where the university excels 
and where improvement is need- 
ed—and in the areas that need 
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Nominees wanted 


New award honours those 
who connect the university to 
Alberta’s various communities 


agiri 


PSOUrCE. 


Excitement from the National Hockey League announcing the iockout has ended carried over to this Jan. 10 noon-hour game at Clare Drake Arena. 


Physical therapy prof appointed to Order of Canada 


Bryan Alary 


avid Magee has enjoyed his share of 
D accolades during a remarkable career 

in physical therapy, including three 
Stanley Cup rings, a Grey Cup ring and a 
namesake endowed chair at the U of A. He can 
now add membership in the Order of Canada to 
the list. 

Magee, a professor in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, was among 91 
Canadians appointed to the Order of Canada. 
Receiving one of the country’s highest civilian 
honours isn’t something one envisions at the start 
of a career, he says, and when he received a call on 


Dec. 30 about his appointment, it came as quite 
a shock. 

“It’s a good thing I was sitting down. I was a 
little flabbergasted when I heard,” says Magee. “I 
don’t know whether I’m the right person to be 
given something like that—obviously somebody 
thinks I am—but I do very much appreciate the 
honour. It’s very humbling to be given the Order 
of Canada.” 

The appointment is the latest honour for 
Magee, a world-renowned physical therapist, auth- 
or of the acclaimed Orthopedic Physical Assessment, 


Lels make if happen! 


and one of the longest-serving faculty members 
in rehabilitation medicine. He’s worked with elite 
athletes across the country, from the national 
synchronized swimming team to the Edmonton 
Eskimos to 26 years with the Edmonton Oilers, 
including the team’s Stanley Cup glory years. 

“To be given those rings and to have your 
name on them, nobody can take that away 
from you.” 

Magee has seen tremendous change in sport 
during a career that started humbly in the late 
1960s as a manager and team trainer for the 
hockey team at Lakehead University, where he 
studied history and political science. 

“I didn’t know anything really, he says about 
being a team trainer, “so I started reading books 
about it. I realized if I wanted to be an ath- 
letic trainer or sports trainer, I had to become 
a physio. The place I wanted to come was the 
University of Alberta.” 

A major factor in his decision was the chance 
to work with legendary Golden Bears coach 
Clare Drake, who at the time coached the hockey 
and football teams—both top-ranked in the 
country. Magee worked as assistant trainer for 
five years alongside Ray Kelly, “who was a great 
mentor to me.” 


In those early days, athletes were never given 
water during the course of a game, which today 
we know “is physiologically, just totally wrong,” 
Magee says. Anterior cruciate ligament tears 
meant weeks or months in a cast, instead of im- 
mediate rehabilitation. 

“They wondered why they had so much 
trouble, but way back 40, 45 years ago, that’s 
what they did,’ he says. “Everything today is 
much, much more scientific.” 

Magee went on to earn a diploma in physical 
therapy in 1971 and a bachelor’s degree in 
1972, the same year he joined the faculty in the 
Department of Physical Therapy. After earning 
a master’s and PhD in physical education, sport 
science, he would go on to chair the department 


from 1980 to 1993. 
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The top stories of 2012 


Folio Staff 

very university year has its 

ups and downs, but perhaps 

none more than 2012 at the 
University of Alberta. It was a year 
full of momentous occasions, from 
the grand opening of the innovative 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy 
Jan. 18, to a September that saw the 
U of A welcome more than 39,000 
students—the most in university 
history. It was also a year in which 
the U of A community engaged in 
vigorous debates, celebrated our 
talented people and their achieve- 
ments, and even set a world record. 
We shared in the excitement of 
the graduating class of 2012, we 
welcomed new people to campus, 
and we mourned the people we 
lost. Through it all, we showed the 
strength and spirit that connect 
the U of A’s students, faculty, staff 
and alumni as a community like 
no other. 


Creating a first-year 
community at Lister 

The move to make “Classic Lister” 
a first-year residence starting in 
September 2013, along with chan- 
ges to alcohol rules in all U of A 
residences in Edmonton, sparked a 
passionate debate. 


Gold does it—again! 

The U of A reclaimed the Guinness 
world record Feb. 3 for largest 
dodgeball game when 4,979 
students, faculty, staff and alumni 
packed the Butterdome Feb. 3 for a 
battle royale that saw the gold team 


emerge victorious for the third time. 


Vigil offers light for a dark 
day on campus 

A powerful symbol of hope after 
the horror of the June 15 incident 
at HUB Mall, a candlelight vigil 
united the U of A community in re- 
silience and support for the victims 
and their families. 


Hep C vaccine breakthrough 
A year of research excellence at 

the U of A got off to an early start 
when Michael Houghton, Canada 
Excellence Research Chair and one 
of the world’s leading virologists, 
discovered that a vaccine from a 
single hepatitis C strain can work 
against all strains. Houghton’s 
discovery, which paves the way for 
a commercial vaccine to prevent 
future infections, remained the 
most-read research story of the year. 


Order of Canada tops a long list of accolades 


“That was a complex set of changes that, in his 
usual style, Dave led seamlessly,” he says. 

Ferguson-Pell also credits Magee for being 
“instrumental” in creating satellite programs in 
Camrose and Calgary where, through technology 
and hands-on learning, students receive the same 


instruction as peers in Edmonton. 


In 2010, a $1.5-million donation from one 
of Magee’s patients led to creation of the Dr. 
David Magee Endowed Chair in Musculoskeletal 
Research—rehabilitation medicine's first 


endowed chair. 


“Dave is a passionate teacher and he has always 
been focused on outstanding outcomes in terms of 
student learning experiences,” Ferguson-Pell says. 


University remembers 
Lougheed’s extraordinary life 
Peter Lougheed, Alberta's 10th pre- 
mier, was the student who became 
a statesman. A giant among U of A 
alumni who embodied the student 
experience, he was an extraordin- 
ary leader whose legacy lives on to 
inspire us all. 


New dean of Medicine & 
Dentistry 

D. Douglas Miller is an inter- 
nationally respected cardiologist 
and clinical scientist with a proven 
track record as a medical-school 
dean. He was also an exceed- 

ingly popular choice to head up 
the U of A’s Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, considering the warm 
welcomes and well wishes this 
story prompted. 


University mourns loss of 
student athlete 

In the wake of a sudden loss Aug. 
27, professors and fellow students 
remembered Isaak Kornelsen as a 
brilliant student, a gifted athlete 
and a gentle young man. 


U of A, Udacity team up for 
online learning 

Coming on the heels of two well-at- 
tended presentations at the U of A 
by Google vice-president and 
Udacity CEO Sebastian Thrun, this 
announcement generated plenty 

of excitement about the future of 
online learning at the university. 


Research VP wins top prize 

It was a banner year for Lorne 
Babiuk, the U of A’s vice- 
president of research and a 
leading researcher in infectious 
diseases, who received the Canada 
Gairdner Wightman Award— 
one of the world’s top prizes in 
medical science—for his work in 
developing vaccines and improv- 


ing global health. 


Meteorite delivers Martian 
secrets to researcher 

Chris Herd’s study of a meteorite 
blasted from the surface of Mars 
yielded new insights into the his- 
tory of the red planet's atmosphere. 


Huntington breakthrough 

It takes a lot to make researchers 
jump with excitement in the lab. 
But that’s what Simonetta Sipione 
and her team did when they 
discovered a promising therapy for 
Huntington’s disease. 


research and scholarship. 


tremendously supportive of his efforts. 


Since 2011, Magee has served as a dean’s fellow 
overseeing the move of the Glen Sather Clinic 
to its new home in the Kaye Edmonton Clinic. 
He’s responsible for transforming the clinic from 
a straight sports-medicine focus to one that 


incorporates musculoskeletal clinical services with 


Magee says the work is complex and won't be 
finished for a few years, but it represents a huge 
opportunity for innovation. As has been the case 


throughout his career, faculty leadership has been 


“Everything I’ve done, I’ve had a lot of people 
who have been very supportive of me in my career. 
It’s thanks to them that I am where lami 


ro 
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(Clockwise from top left) U of A alumnus and former Alberta premier Peter 


Lougheed died in 2012; Lorne Babiuk received the Canada Gairdner Wightman 
Award; Michael Houghton made a major hepatitis C breakthrough; Chris 
Herd’s study of a Martian meteorite made headlines; Frank Robinson joined 
mourners at a vigil in the aftermath of the June 15 HUB Mall incident; and the 
campus community reclaimed the record for the largest dodgeball game. 


Nano nod for lab-on-a-chip 
Linda Pilarski and Jason Acker 
showed the promise of nano- 
technology with the Domino, an 
affordable and portable device that 
can perform the same genetic tests 
as a fully equipped modern labora- 
tory—and in a fraction of the time. 


Diabetes drug may work 
against Alzheimer’s 

Jack Jhamandas and his team found 
a new use for a drug originally meant 
to treat diabetes when they discoy- 
ered it may restore memory in brain 


cells affected by Alzheimer’s disease. 


Continued from page 1 


David Magee was recently named to the Order of Canada 
for his remarkable career in physical therapy, including 
his work with elite athletes across the country. 


Cracking a superbug’s armour 
Microbiologist Mario Feldman and 
his team got down to the molecular 
level to pinpoint a weakness in a 
lethal antibiotic-resistant bacterium 
that plagues hospitals worldwide. 


Researchers track down 
earliest known animal 

When geologists Ernesto Pecoits 
and Natalie Aubet found the fossil- 
ized tracks of a slug-like creature in 
Uruguay, they uncovered proof that 
animals existed 585 million years 
ago—30 million years earlier than 


previous records showed. Ri 
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U of A was the clear-cut choice for 
diamond researcher 


Brian Murphy 


Pearson says for researchers, there’s strength in 
numbers. “I wanted to be part of a group where I could 
have interaction with diamond researchers. And the ap- 
proach from the U of A came at exactly the right time.” 

Pearson's U of A post as CERC in Arctic Resources 


raham Pearson says it wasn’t a difficult deci- 
sion to uproot his life and geology research in 
the United Kingdom for a Canada Excellence 


Research Chair position at the University of Alberta. 
“Td been to the U of A before and knew it to be 
a world-class university with world-class colleagues,” 


Graham Pearson 


“In the U.K., I was basically the only person in my 
department researching the origins and formation of 
diamonds,’ said Pearson. “Here at the U of A there’s a 
whole team including Thomas Stachel, who probably 
has the only university chair in the world specifically 


focused on diamonds.” 


said Pearson. 
“And besides, 
Edmonton is 
the gateway to 
the Arctic.” 
Proximity 
to the North 
is important minute detail. 
for Pearson’s 
research goal 
of mapping dia- 
mond deposits 
in underground 
rock forma- 
tions across the world.” 


the Arctic. 


to home. 


was created to develop new technologies that will 
expand the $2-billion-a-year diamond industry in 
Canada’s North. Pearson’s plan for geo-mapping will 
help the high-risk, high-cost diamond industry direct 
exploration and mining efforts at locations with the 
best quality minerals and highest potential yields. 
Pearson's new 2,200-sq.-ft. clean lab at the U of A 
is up and running. Researchers wearing clean-room 
“bunny suits” are using multiple mass spectrom- 
eters to date diamonds and analyze their content in 


‘The mix of northern field work and laboratory 
analysis at the U of A is appealing to Pearson. 

“A lot of people who go to the high Arctic fall in 
love with the place,” he said. “Its stark beauty and 
overwhelming vastness appeals to me, and there are 
geological formations you can’t see anywhere else in 


When he’s not “stomping” around the Arctic, 
Pearson takes advantage of the great outdoors closer 


“Living here is something I and my wife had 
thought about for a long time,” said Pearson. 

“It’s very different from Europe—and for anyone 
into the outdoors, Edmonton is a great place to live.” Bi 


Arts rings in new year with new department 


Michael Brown 


ial anapysconicalaiconsackoe 
University of Alberta 
Board of Governors 
Dec. 14, the Faculty of Arts cleared 
the final hurdle in its decades- 
long march toward creating the 
Department of Women’s and Gender 
Studies, which officially came into 
being Jan. 1. 

“The name change may feel 
insignificant but has an important 
academic element,’ said arts dean 
Lesley Cormack. “Department 
status signals to the academic world 
that we are an important player in 
this discipline.” 

The groundwork for establish- 
ing the department was laid in 1984 
in response to growing interest 
in the academic study of women 
and women's issues. In 1986, the 
Advisory Committee on Women’s 
Studies recommended that the 
university establish an undergraduate 
degree program in women’s studies, 
along with an institute of feminist 
studies and an interfaculty council 
on women’s studies. 

The program was formally 
launched in 1987-88 when it of- 
fered its first 15 cross-listed courses. 
Today, core courses attract more 
than 400 students each year, and a 
third of those students go on to take 
a major, minor or honours degree in 
the program. 

One argument that helped ease 
along the decision was that the 
proposal was a resource-neutral 
move that simply formalizes the 
status quo, according to Cormack. 
She also says creating a department 
will allow the U of A to respond 
to an expansion and shift in this 
interdisciplinary field. 

“Not only will this name change 
more truly reflect the work going 
on in the unit, but it represents 


Dec. 14 meeting. 


based graduate studies. 


Board approves student 
fee increases 


The board of governors also approved several fee increases at the 


On the recommendation of the Board Finance and Property Committee 
and the General Faculties Council Academic Planning Committee, the board 
approved a proposal from the university administration for a general tuition fee 
increase of 2.15 per cent, effective Sept. 1. 

Under the provincial Public Post-Secondary Institutions’ Tuition Fees 
Regulation, annual tuition increases are tied to the Alberta Consumer Price 
Index. For 2013-14, the Alberta Ministry of Enterprise and Advanced Education 
calculated the maximum allowable tuition increase to be 2.15 percent. 

With the increase, domestic arts and science students can expect to pay an 
annual tuition of $5,382, up from $5,269. 

A 2.15 per cent increase in 2013-2014 program/course differential and 
market fees was also approved for the Faculty of Law juris doctor program, 
the Alberta School of Business master of business administration program and 
undergraduate courses, the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry doctor of medicine 
program, the Faculty of Engineering undergraduate courses, the Faculty of 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences pharmacy program, and all thesis- 


Finally, the board approved a proposal that allows Ancillary Services to 
increase rent by a base rate of 2.15 per cent to account for inflation. 

A two-bedroom apartment in East Campus Village will rent for $636 per 
person starting in September 2013, up from $623 currently. 

The board also agreed with the proposal’s call for increases of a maximum 
of five per cent for units to better manage risk associated with vacancies in the 
winter term where four- and eight-month terms are offered, and to appropri- 
ately differentiate properties that add additional value for students. 


the disciplinary cutting edge,” said 
Cormack, adding that the department 
oversees research into issues relating 
to women, men, transgendered indi- 
viduals and sexual minorities. “There 
is a lot more to the program now.” 
Before the recommendation was 
approved, debate ensued on the pro- 
posed department's relatively small 
size. President Indira Samarasekera 
questioned the representation the 
department will have access to, given 
that it will house just 5.25 full-time 
equivalent professors. She compared 
it with departments across campus 
that have dozens of researchers with 
equally wide interests all under one 


flag. She also wondered whether the 


program’s needs wouldn't be better 

served in a different configuration. 
“Departments can be rigid struc- 

tures, where centres and institutes 


signal an openness for collaboration,’ 


she said. 

The lengthy and spirited debate 
then shifted to a general question of 
what exactly differentiates the need 
for a department versus a centre 
or institute. 

With no clear-cut consensus on 
process, Mike Belosevic, General 
Faculties Council representative to 
the board, refocused the discussion 
by assuring all in attendance that 
questions regarding department 
size, representation and cost had 


Pearson is producing a geo-mapping survey of Canada’s far north. The goal is to direct 
diamond exploration and mining to sites with the highest quality minerals. 


Charting a course for the 2 Ist century 


to be addressed, 


whether the 
university can do 
better or whether 


«HOU: 


finite resources 
would be better 
spent elsewhere. 


“You may 


have to decide 
where you want 


to be great and 
be mindful of the 


reality that we 


Doug Goss 


can’t be all things 


Continued from page 1 


pads 


to everybody as there are only so many resources to go around? said 


Goss. “I want to come out of that with a good understanding of where 


we are as an institution and where we would like to be, and outline the 


steps we have to take to get there.” 


Chief among the many questions he would like the group to tackle, 


Goss says, is whether the university is turning out graduates who are 


going to make a difference in the world. 


“That, ultimately, is what universities are about. Universities have 


this responsibility of memory, to identify what’s gone on before; 


discovery, the basic research part; and in my mind the most important 


part, mentoring those leaders of society for tomorrow who take that 


job on with a great degree of pride. 


“You want to pass the torch to those you know are going to pick it 


up and take our city, our province and society to whole new levels.” 


Goss says for this planning session to work, the strategy that emer- 


ges has to be one that comes from all the constituencies—government, 


administration, industry, the public, staff and students. 


“There are a lot of moving parts to the university and a lot of con- 


stituency groups that all matter and are all inextricably linked to the 
success of the institution,” he said. “The opportunity lies in getting all 
those constituency groups pulling in the same direction. 

“I think that can be a very powerful thing.” F 


been carefully considered at GFC, 
where the move to grant depart- 
ment status was given virtually 
unanimous support. 

In the end, Samarasekera said 
she would support GFC’s recom- 
mendation to move ahead with 
the decision. 

Board chair Doug Goss did, 
however, ask Martin Ferguson-Pell, 


acting provost and vice-president 
(academic), to instruct his office to 
see whether there is a way to stan- 
dardize the process and requirements 
for creation of departments, centres 
and institutes. 

“The process of determining what 
sort of infrastructure to apply to a 
field of study needs legitimacy,” said 


Samarasekera. P 
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University welcomes all aboard for engaging ed 


Michael Davies-Venn 


oday, an education at the U of A is 


“We can read about places and cultures, 
but from the time we have an especially en- 
gaging international experience, it can change 
our life. If I read an article about climate 


Street wants students to come away 
inspired to seize on the tremendous oppor- 
tunities he says the university provides for 
students to go abroad. “I hope students are 


ucation abroad 


what the university has outlined as one of our 
major initiatives,’ he said. 

“Once the seed is planted, you become an 
international citizen. It changes how you view 


more than attending classes and pass- 


change, and never experience it, I might not touched by this event, and become stimu- and respond to people. You take more re- 


ing exams. The university recognizes 
the role of the future leaders it is training, and 


is committed to ensuring that every student 


believe it is happening. But if I see its effect, lated and encouraged by our enthusiasm for sponsibility for your life and communities in 


I will take on the responsibility of finding internationalization. I hope that it touches a broader world, and you realize how fragile 


out why it exists and what can and should them in a way that will plant an idea for them we are as individuals—and how strong we can 


gets an education beyond the classroom. 


be done about it. The same is true for global to want to take part and move forward with be collectively.” B 


“Two centuries ago, the requirement of an 


social problems such as poverty. 


education would have been very different,” 
said William Street, associate dean of student 
programs in the Faculty of Arts. “Collectively 
we create our world. We need everyone to 
travel to the other side of the river, not just a 


66 We're loading up a metaphorical 
boat and we are going together 
on a trip.” 


William Street 


few. 

“We're loading up a metaphorical boat and 
we are going together on a trip.” 

One stop on that journey will happen Jan. 
30 in the lobby of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science, with a symposium 
on student engagement in international 
education. The event provides a forum for 
students to share their international experi- 
ences through poster presentations. 

“This event will create a focus on what the 
world is today. We need to lead the world, 
especially in education, in our openness to 


i iis Z N f ee 


other world views, understanding of other i : i 
William Street, associate dean of student programs, wants students to explore the many opportunities the U of A offers for life-changing international experiences. 


cultures and sharing of expertise and skills,” 
Street says. 


NEARLY HALF OF WOMEN WHO RECEIVE a type of 


chemotherapy for metastatic breast cancer develop 
resistance to the drug. Dr. Ing Swie Goping hopes to 
better predict who will develop resistance and what 
course of treatment would be best for those people. 


Canadians will benefit from research like Dr. Goping's 
thanks to the Alberta/Pfizer Translational Research 


[ae artnering 
w Vers to support 
-> promising 

health 


Fund Opportunity. This innovative and collaborative 
partnership between Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions, Pfizer Canada, Alberta Enterprise and 
Advanced Education, and the Government of Canada 

is a $2.5 million fund that targets innovative research 
projects in areas of unmet health or health-system 
needs with strong likelihood for technology transfer and 


yi commercialization. Pfizer and the public sector partners 


Wil 


are committed to building this fund to support quality 


HY 


translational health research in Alberta for the future. 


The names of the team leads successful in this 
competition, along with their areas of research, 
are below: 


innovation 


Dr. Richard N. Fedorak UA 
etter colon cancer screening 


Dr. Richard Frayne UC 
Early detection of Alzheimer's with MR imaging 


Dr. Ing Swie Goping UA 


For more informati 
tion on Breast cancer chemotherapy resistance 


these projects please go to 


aihealthsolutions.ca Dr. Francis H: Green UC 


ovel treatment for severe asthma 


Dr. Simonetta Sipione UA 
untington's disease treatment 


Dr. Lori J. West UA 
Organ transplantation and nanotechnology 


Dr. David S. Wishart UA 
Metabolomics for disease detection 


JA = University of Alberta 
JC = University of Calgary 


Alberta 
Innovates 
Health 
Solutions 


p! 


Mlbertan 


DR. ING SWIE GOPING 
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Richard Siemens 


Preventing deadly aortic aneurysms 


Quinn Phillips 


researcher with the University of Alberta's 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry and the 
Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute is look- 
ing closely at a molecule linked to aortic aneurysms in 
the abdomen, and her findings could lead to a life-sav- 
ing treatment to reduce swelling of the aortic artery. 
Zamaneh Kassiri, a professor in the Department 
of Physiology, and Ratnadeep Basu, a PhD trainee in 
Kassiri’s lab, have been looking at the role of a protein 
called TIMP3 in the vessels. Their most recent findings 
show that animal models that lacked TIMP3 developed 
abdominal aneurysms. TIMP3 inhibits a family of 
proteins that normally chew up the structural proteins 
in the aortic wall—and this role has turned out to be 
critical in preventing swelling of the aortic aneurysm. 
“This means if we can find a way to boost TIMP3 in 
the area, aneurysms could be avoided,” said Kassiri. 
The researchers dug even further in the lab, look- 
ing at another molecule called MMP2, which is well 
known as a contributor to heart and vascular disease. 
In models that lacked TIMP3, the level of MMP2 was 
quite high. The researchers thought that if they could 
lower the level of MMP2, the swollen aorta would 
be rescued. 
But that wasn’t the case. 
“The swelling became even larger,” said Kassiri. 
“Tt is one of the bad guys, so everyone thought it was 
contributing to the disease, but it likely is not, at least 
in this setting. MMP2 knockouts [lab models stripped 
of MMP2] alone didn’t develop aneurysm; it’s a com- 
bination of TIMP3 and MMP2 deficiency that made 
it worse.” 
Since last year, the researchers have been looking 
at why this current model, which lacks both TIMP3 
and MMP2, called a “double knockout,” was so much 
worse. The group’s research shows that the double 
knockout triggers the inflammation response in the 
aortic artery, which eventually produces another 
MMP molecule, known as MMP29. It is responsible for 


GOOAAL! What soccer teaches health researchers: 


Bryan Alary 


ake no mistake, Alex Clark and Lionel Messi 
were not separated at birth. 

Both might be stars in their own right, 
but Clark, associate dean of research in the Faculty of 
Nursing at the University of Alberta, realizes he’s not 
about to woo stadiums of crazed soccer fans like FC 


Barcelona's all-time top scorer. 
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Alex Clark (left) and Lorraine Thirsk say health researchers 
could improve the quality of their studies by taking lessons 
from soccer. 


“It would probably take you about five seconds of 
watching Lionel Messi move the ball to work out who 
is the more talented soccer player; however, a lot of 
health research would see us as very similar,” says Clark, 
noting they're both male, under 5-foot-11, have brown 
hair and are top performers in their fields. 

“From a health perspective, the current approaches 
we are using to look at complex interventions would 
not be able to pick up the difference between Alex 
Clark and Lionel Messi.” 

And therein lies the problem, adds Clark, who used 
the soccer analogy in a new paper published Dec. 17 in 
the British Medical Journal. The paper was co-written 
by nursing peer- —and fellow soccer fan—Lorraine 
Thirsk and researchers from the George Institute for 


Global Health in Sydney, Australia. 
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Zamaneh Kassiri (left) and Ratnadeep Basu 


reducing the elasticity of the artery, which means it can 
expand to let blood through, but it doesn’t snap back to 
its original form. 

From this discovery, the researchers decided to treat 
these double knockouts with MMP inhibitors and were 
able to save the models from deadly aneurysm. 

“If you detect an aneurysm at a very early stage, 
when it’s still a small bulging in the abdomen, you can 
put the patient on MMP inhibitors and control the 
expansion,’ said Kassiri. “Whereas if you don’t, the 
aneurysm is going to expand and may even rupture.” 

MMP inhibitors could be a good treatment for 
now because many, such as doxycycline, are already 
approved drugs. But the research group’s goal is to 
develop a targeted therapy to enrich the swollen aorta 
with TIMP3. 

“What we would want to do in the long term is to 
deliver TIMP3 locally,’ said Kassiri. “That’s a challen- 
ging task considering the location of the aorta behind 
the abdominal area.” 

Kassiri’s research is funded by the Heart & Stroke 
Foundation of Canada. Basu is supported by an Alberta 
Innoyates — Health Solutions Graduate Studentship. B 


Though the analogy is intentionally absurd, Clark 


says the lessons to be learned from soccer are real—and 


can help save lives. Whereas health research focuses on 
what is readily quantifiable, soccer fans and announcers 
appreciate the complexities that make Messi the player 
he is, and a host of other intangibles during a match— 


from field conditions to injuries to opponents to coach- 
ing and managing. 

“Our health research needs to tap into these ‘Messi 
intangibles’ when we are evaluating treatments and 
interventions. A simplistic trial is not going to do that,” 
Clark says. “That’s why you end up with some studies 
that say a program is successful and some studies that 
don’t. And decades of research is published like that, 
with contrary findings and no understanding of why.” 

Thirsk says many of the questions health researchers 
ask are the soccer equivalent of asking, “Does Messi 
score goals?” or “Does Manchester United win?” 
Researchers can try to evaluate whether a diabetes self- 
care management program works, but it doesn’t explain 
other factors such as differences in population, individ- 
ual behaviour, education and other intangibles. 

“Those are factors that are much more difficult to 
count and observe,” she says. “What we should be ask- 
ing is what works for whom, when and why.” 

Researchers also need to learn from failure, Thirsk 
and Clark say. When Messi has a bad day on the pitch, 
fans and announcers are keen to ask why. “In health- 


care research, negative findings either don’t get pub- 
lished or are spun into positive findings,” Clark says. 
“Sports fans love failure because failure gives you a 
really concerted effort to work out, ‘Why are we not 
winning? What on earth is going on?’ In health, we see 
denial, methodological changes to hide failure or just 
spinning,’ adds Clark, noting research shows 40 per 


cent of studies have negative findings that are spun into 
positives because of a scientific culture that looks down 


on failure. 
“That raises deep questions about our scientific | 


culture. We need to embrace those hard questions and 
reflections to learn from failure and create research that 
is of higher quality, is more useful and is more likely to 


benefit people in Canada and elsewhere in the world.” R 


Nominate a community connector 


Michael Brown 


ccording to Debra Pozega Osburn, vice-president (university rela- 
tions), there is something special about living in a city that is home to 
community like the University of Alberta. 
She’s not alone in that sentiment. 
“People understand that the university brings something to the commun- 


| ity that’s important, and that those connections are important to both the 


community and the institution,” said Pozega Osburn, adding a strong connec- 
) 8 5 8 


| tion between the university and the community is what leads to volunteerism. 


“The fact that people in the Edmonton community are willing to volunteer to 


| advance the U of A is really humbling—there are so many ways that our volun- 


teers could spend their time and their talent, so the fact that they would reach 
into the U of A and advocate and advance the institution is amazing.” 

She says she has had the privilege of being involved in a number of ceremon- 
ies where faculty, staff, students and alumni are recognized for their great work. 

“Often, and appropriately so, we recognize each other for fantastic research 
and classroom accomplishments, but when you think about the great work 
that happens at the university 
and in the community, it seems 
important to find a way to con- 


tf People understand 
that the university 
brings something to 
the community that’s 
important, and that 
those connections are 
important to both the 
community and the 
institution.” 


nect the work of the institution 
and the work of the people of the 
institution and of the community 
with the many communities that 
we serve.” 

Wich that goal in mind, 
Pozega Osburn announced the 
U of A Community Connections 
Awards, created to recognize 
those who embody the spirit of * 
“uplifting the whole people.” 

“Basically, we decided it was 
long overdue to begin recognizing 
some of the people who make a 
difference day after day with their 


willingness to reach into the community.” 


Debra Pozega Osburn 


The three awards are intended to showcase the work of members of the 
community, university faculty and staff, and students whose volunteer work 
has made a positive impact on communities, local or abroad, as well as on 
the university. 

One person whose work at the U of A has exemplified community connec- 
tion is former university board chair and longtime volunteer Brian Heidecker. 

In receiving an honorary degree Nov. 21, granted in part for his tireless 
work during his 30-plus years volunteering for the U of A, Heidecker talked 
about the virtues associated with volunteerism. 

“My involvement over the years with groups such as the Alberta Schools 
Boards Association, Clearview School Division, and the University of Alberta 
has allowed me the privilege of helping to strengthen and advance one of the 
best public education systems in the world,’ he said in his convocation address. 

A successful rancher, Heidecker recalled a trip to Ottawa in 1981, passion- 


| ately making a case to three assistant deputy ministers of finance on behalf of 


his fellow farmers and ranchers, when he had a moment of sheer terror. “How, 
I asked myself, had I ended up here?” 

He said he was having the same kind of moment processing the fact that the 
university wanted to award him with its most prestigious of honours, when the 
answer struck him—“I am here today because I chose to become a volunteer.” 

“When you see a job that needs to be done, pitch in and do it,” said 
Heidecker in his address. “You'll be surprised to discover your life being en- 
riched in so many surprising and satisfying ways.” 

Heidecker said his experiences as a volunteer allowed him to learn from 
exceptional leaders, acquire the techniques successful problem-solvers use to 
get things done and expand his mind. 

“Volunteering has been my way of contributing more to society than I've 
removed from it, but I can assure you that I have been rewarded multiple times 


over for all that I have given back,” he said. f 


Nominate someone for a Community 
Connections Award today 


The deadline to nominate a volunteer for a Community Connections Award is 
noon on Jan. 25. 

There are three award categories: 

e The Community Scholar Award recognizes U of A academic faculty 
members who are committed to translating their area of expertise to the 
everyday citizen, and demonstrate the values of the university through 
their community scholarship. 

© The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows or students who have made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discovery 
and citizenship with the community. 

e The UAlberta Advocacy Award recognizes a community member or team 
that does not work or study at the university, but contributes personally to 
the university experience. Through their work with the university, nominees 
enhance the reputation and raise the profile of the university as well as 
strengthen the connection between the university and communities near 
and far. 

For nomination forms and more information on the Community Connections 

Awards, go to communityrelations.ualberta.ca/CommunityConnectionsAwards. 
aspx or call Darlene Bryant at 780-492-6892. 
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Prehistoric peacocks put on the pomp 


f pien 
nnovates 
A Health 


ai Solutions Brian Murphy 


The Board of Directors of Alberta 
Innovates - Health Solutions 
(AIHS) is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Dr. Cyril (Cy) B. Frank 
as the corporation's Chief Executive 
Officer (CEO) effective April 1, 2013. 
The Board also announced Dr. 

Cy Frank, MD, FRCSC Pamela Valentine’s promotion to Chief 
Operating Officer. Dr. Valentine will 

serve as Acting CEO during the leadership transition. 

Dr. Frank currently holds a number of leadership positions in 
the academic, clinical, research, health services, administrative, 
and medical device sectors, including senior roles at Alberta 
Health Services, the Alberta Bone and Joint Health Institute 
(ABJHI), the University of Calgary (U of C), and the recently sold 
TENET Medical Engineering, a Calgary based company. Dr. 

Frank is internationally recognized for his collaborative research 
achievements in ligament healing and transplantation. He was 

the Scientific Director of the Institute of Musculoskeletal Health 
and Arthritis (IMHA) at the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) for six years. He served as Chair of a national panel formed 
by the Canadian Academy of Health Sciences (CAHS) to develop 
a framework and metrics for capturing the impacts of investing 

in health research. He co-leads the Alberta Osteoarthritis Team 
which is finding ways to prevent that disease as well as developing 
a system of providing better access to quality care for patients. Artist’s conception of the feathered dinosaur Similicaudipteryx waving its tail feathers in a mating display. 

Dr. Frank’s achievements have resulted in many provincial, 
national and international honours, including being named 
International Bone and Joint Decade “Builder” in 2005; top 40 
alumni at the University of Calgary in 2006; University Research 
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Professorship in 2007; the University of Calgary Isaak Walton University of Alberta researcher's examina- He says the hypothesis of oviraptor tail-waving is 
Killam Interdisciplinary Research Prize in 2010; and one of the tion of fossilized dinosaur tail bones has led supported by both the bone and muscle structure of 
top 50 most influential Albertans in 2011. Dr Frank was elected to a breakthrough finding: some feathered the tail. 
to CAHS based on achievement in the academic health sciences dinosaurs used tail plumage to attract mates, much like Individual vertebrae at the base of an oviraptor's tail 
in Canada. = modern-day peacocks and turkeys. were short and numerous, indicating great flexibility. 
Luna aihanithenluronnon UofA paleontology PhD candidate Scott Persons Based on dissections of modern reptile and bird tails, 
followed a chain of fossil evidence that started with a Persons’ reconstruction of the dinosaur’s tail muscles 
peculiar fusing together of vertebrae at the tip of the revealed oviraptors had what it took to really shake 
n ansiomming health and wellbeing through research and innovation tail of four different species of dinosaurs, some separ- their tail feathers. 
LJ ated in time and evolution by 45 million years. Large muscles extended far down the tail and had 
Persons says the final vertebrae in the tails ofa group a Sufficient number of broad connection points to the 
of dinosaurs called oviraptors were fused together, vertebrae to propel oviraptors’ tail feathers vigorously 
forming a ridged, blade-like structure. “The structure from side to side and up and down. 
is called a pygostyle” says Persons. “Among modern Oviraptors were two-legged dinosaurs that had 
animals, only birds have them.” already gone through major diversifications from the 
Researchers say fossils of Similicaudipteryx, an early iconic, meat-eating dinosaur family. Oviraptors were 
oviraptor, reveal feathers radiating from the fused plant-eaters that roamed parts of China, Mongolia and 
Preferred We believe that your bones at the tail tip. Similicaudipteryx was not known Alberta during the Cretaceous period, the final age of 
2 to be a flying dinosaur, and Persons contends its tail the dinosaur. 
Personnel home is the best place feathers evolved as a means of waving its feathered “By this time, a variety of dinosaurs used feathers for 
of Canada for your child to be. gilera flight and insulation from the cold, said Persons. “This 
No direct fossil evidence of feathers has been shows that by the late Cretaceous, dinosaurs were doing 
r an found with the fossils of the oviraptors that followed everything with feathers that modern birds do now,’ 
Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified Similicaudipteryx, but Persons says there is still strong said Persons. 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. evidence they had a feathered tail. In addition to their feathered tails, oviraptors also 
Persons reasons that because the later ovirap- had prominent bone crests on their head, which Persons 
z : tor had the same tail structure as the feathered says the dinosaurs also may have used in mating displays. 
Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1 -800-899-8841 Similicaudipteryx, the tails of later oviraptors still “Between the crested head and feathered-tail shak- 
www.pr eferrednannies.com served the same purpose. ing, oviraptors had a propensity for visual exhibition- 


ism, said Persons.Wi 


Are You a s» 
er’ 


Congratulations to Melanie Chow, 


* 27 years as successful riden 
realtor specializing in west and 
_ southwest Edmonton 


23 
Da wrant a te b: top 5% of who won the lord of all dinner party z 
monton realtors decorations, a Butterdome butter dish, as 
„e Member of prestigious RE/MA ay u a 
iin shay igious RE/ z part of Folio’s Dec. 14 “Are You a Win- 


ner?” contest. Chow identified the loca- 
tion of last issue’s photo as the first floor 
of the Centennial Centre for Interdisci- 
plinary Science. Up for grabs this week is 
a weekly appointment calendar featuring 
the spectacular photography of Todd and 
Brad Reed. To win, identify where the 
object pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, Jan. 21, and you will be entered 
into the draw. 


¢ Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

e Bilingual in English and Spanish 


Jenna Hoff 


hen mechanical 

engineering professor 

emeritus David Checkel 
and his wife Elisebeth extended an 
offer to help the village of Juving 6, 
Nepal, set in the shadow of the 
indomitable Mount Everest, they 
encouraged the proud mountain 
people to “think big.” 

“By that, we meant we would 
consider funding expensive projects 
like a water system, micro-hydro 
power, or a medical clinic,” said 
Checkel, who retired in 2010 from 
a 29-year academic career at the 
University of Alberta that focuses 
on issues related to, among others, 
alternative fuels and improving fuel 
efficiency. “What came back was a 
request for us to help them improve 
their school. This would make the 
biggest difference in creating op- 
portunity for local children.” 

The Checkels witnessed the 
conditions of Juving 6 during 
regular trips to the area over the 
years, but decided to get involved 
in 2006 after a trek to Everest base 
camp, where his group was assisted 
by more than 40 porters, cooks and 
guides, many of whom were subsist- 
ence farmers from the village. 

“We were impressed by the 
resourceful, cheerful and extremely 
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David and Elisebeth Checkel 


hard-working Nepali staff and 
wanted to know more about their 


village,” said Checkel. 


GG While we've provided 
some seed money, the 
villagers have done 
this themselves and it’s 
giving their kids a big 
step up in the world.” 


David Checkel 


They discovered that the 
mountainous village lacked roads, 
electrical power and a reliable water 
supply. Villagers did not have access 


payjddns 


to a health clinic, and only a few 
families could afford the fees to 
send their children to the tiny Shree 
Dip Jyoti primary school, which 
only taught up to Grade 3. 

When the Checkels returned 
home, they realized they had to 
help. They accepted the offer to help 
build a new school with classes up 
to Grade 5. According to Checkel, 
those two extra years of formal 
education can change the course of 
a child’s entire life. 

“Graduates would be two years 
older, meaning those continu- 
ing their education would be old 
enough to go on to middle school in 
another village,” he explained. “Even 
those who didn’t continue their 
education would have sufficient 
literacy skills and English-language 
abilities to take on better jobs than 
the porter and labourer work they 
would otherwise have been able 
to get. 

“Additionally, experience has 
shown that women with a Grade 
5 education have smaller and 
healthier families.” 

In no time at all, the project was 
up and running. “While the Juving 
Village Committee started to plan 
for an expanded school, Elisebeth 
and I began by providing the salary 
for one additional teacher in 2007, 
about $1,200 per year.” 
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The finished schoolhouse in Juving 6, Nepal. (Below) A labourer hauls 80 kilograms of 
rocks to the construction site. At this stage the wall is approaching full height. 


By 2008, they had set up the 
Juving Nepal Development Society 
as an Alberta charitable society 
and registered Canadian charity. 
“Elisebeth is chair, and we work 
with a board of seven people and 
receive support from dozens of 
donors; Checkel said. 

Checkel says the Village 
Committee started construction 
on the first phase of the new school 
in 2009. The villagers provided 
unskilled labour to bring rocks 
for building material and to bring 
timbers from a forest area. Skilled 
carpenters were hired to cut up the 
trees to make timbers, door frames, 
window frames and shutters. Rock 


masons were hired to square the 


A 


rocks and build walls. Tin roof 
panels, fibreglass skylight panels, 
reinforcing wire, and cement for the 
floor were all carried in. 

The school now consists of six 
rooms: five classrooms for grades 1 
through 5, plus a combined office- 
library room. Of the village’s 70 
children, 68 now attend school. 

“The best part of this is seeing 
the school buildings appear, the 
students and teachers working in 
school, and the immense pride 
shown by the local villagers. While 
we ve provided some seed money, 
they've done this themselves and 
it’s giving their kids a big step up in 
the world.” Mi 


Alberta 
innovates 
Health 
Solutions 


The Board of Directors of 
Alberta Innovates - Health 
Solutions (AIHS) is pleased 
to announce the appointment 
of Dr. Pamela Valentine as the 
corporation's Chief Operating 


Pamela Valentine, Ph.D. 


Officer effective April 1, 2013. 


The Board also announced 
Dr. Valentine will serve as Acting Chief Executive Officer 
effective immediately and until April 1, 2013 when Dr. Cy 
Frank joins the corporation as its CEO. 

Dr. Valentine has served as Vice-President Research & 
Innovation at AIHS for three years. She began her tenure 
at the organization in 2006, initially providing leadership for 
the training and early career development programs before 
being appointed as Director, Grants and Awards in 2008. 

Prior to joining AIHS, Dr. Valentine served on faculty in 
the Department of Clinical Neurosciences at the University 
of Calgary and as a member of the Epilepsy and Brain 
Circuits Program at the Hotchkiss Brain Institute. She 
holds a Ph.D., M.Sc., and B.Sc. in Psychology, all from 


the University of Calgary. 


Among her numerous honours and awards, Dr. 


www.aihealthsotutio 


alth and w 


Valentine has received recognition for her work by the 
Canadian Psychological Association, Neuroscience 
Canada Foundation, Natural Science and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada and Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research. m 
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Survey shows Albertans getting more active, but still room to move 


Folio Staff 


ore Albertans may be benefiting from physical activ- 
ity, but there’s still plenty of room for people to get 
moving, according to a new survey. 

Results from the 2013 Alberta Survey on Physical Activity, 
published Jan. 9 by the U of A’s Alberta Centre for Active 
Living, show that 59 per cent of adult Albertans are physically 
active enough to receive health benefits, up from 54.5 per cent 
in 2011. 

“Although the increase in activity since 2011 is not statistic- 
ally significant on its own, the upward trend from 2011 to 2013 
is positive,’ said Christina Loitz, a co-author of the survey and 
knowledge translation specialist at the Alberta Centre for Active 
Living. The centre has conducted the survey every other year 
since 1995 to monitor the physical activity levels of Albertans. 

Loitz noted that despite the small increase over the last two 
years, more than 40 per cent of Albertans are not active enough 
to gain health benefits. Part of the value of an ongoing survey 
is helping researchers understand why this is the case. “The 
survey provides insights into sociodemographic, psychological 
and environmental factors that may affect the activity levels of 
Albertans, she said. 

For instance, the 2013 survey shows that Albertans with 
lower household incomes are less physically active. It also shows 
that Albertans are less active as they get older; 87 per cent of 
those aged 18 to 24 are active, whereas only 35 per cent of those 
over 65 are active. 

On the positive side, the survey showed that Albertans are 
well aware that physical activity has health benefits—89 per cent 
agree that physical activity improves their health and prevents 
many chronic diseases, and 94 per cent agree that physical activ- 
ity will keep them healthy. 


S, 


Christina Loitz is co-author of a study that found Albertans are becoming 
more physically active. 


Walking was one of the most popular activities, with 74 per 
cent of Albertans taking to their feet for leisure, transportation 
or work. “Although walking is popular, Albertans generally do 
not walk enough to attain a moderate level of physical activ- 
ity, said Loitz. “Adults need to be physically active at least 150 
minutes a week to get health benefits, including light to vigorous 


payjddns 


“The challenge to those of us working to increase physical 
activity is to create environments that support and encourage 
all Albertans to be more active, so that they will gain health and 
other benefits,” said Judith Down, director of the Alberta Centre 
for Active Living. 

The report from the survey offers several recommendations to 
boost Albertans’ physical activity levels, in three areas: physical 
activity at work, encouraging older adults to be physically active, 
and strategies to increase walking time by Albertans of all ages. 

“We added recommendations to the 2013 report to help 
practitioners, policy- and decision-makers, and individuals strat- 
egize about ways to boost physical activity,’ noted Loitz. 

Here are some of the recommendations for employees: 

e Create a habit; consistently do 10 to 60 minutes of physical 
activity before work, at lunch or during breaks. 

e Make physical activity a priority; block off time in your 
schedule to be active. 

e Bike, walk or wheel to work. 

e Ifyou use public transit, get off a few stops early and walk the 
rest of the way, to work or home. 

e Ifyou drive to work, park a kilometre away and enjoy the 
walking time. 

e Sign up for physical activity programs and initiatives offered 
at your workplace. 

Use your health and wellness spending account; for example, 

find out whether it covers fitness centre memberships or 

sports team fees. 
e Start a workplace walking group. 

The Alberta Centre for Active Living is a non-profit organ- 
ization affiliated with the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation and funded by the Alberta Sport, Recreation, Parks 
and Wildlife Foundation. 

Read the concise report from the 2013 Alberta Survey on 


U of A Ringette claims back-to-back gold 


Bryan Alary 


of A Ringette struck gold 

once again after the team 

claimed its second straight 
national championship. 


6 Whether it was 
goaltending, defence 
or forwards, we have 
a good team from 
top to bottom.” 


Paul Hotke 


The repeat performance at the 
2013 University Challenge Cup— 
capped off with a 4-1 victory over 
the University of Ottawa in the Jan. 
6 final—has everyone on the squad 
“walking around with big smiles 
on our faces this week,” said coach 
Paul Hotke. 

“It feels every bit as good or even 
better than last year,’ said Hotke, 
after returning from the competi- 
tion in North Bay, Ont. “We are a 
good team and winning it back to 
back validates that fact.” 

Over the five-day tournament, 
the U of A went 7-0-1 in round- 
robin play. Their only setback—if 
you can call it that—was a 5-5 tie 
against the University of Calgary 
Dinos in the eighth and final game 
of round-robin, after the U of A had 
already secured a spot in the final. 

“Game 8 wasn’t our most stellar 
performance—not to take anything 
away from the Dinos, they're a very 
good team—but we kind of went 
through the motions,” said Hotke. 
“But when the girls came out for the 
next game, in the final, they were 
snorting and back to their usual 
preparation’and doing what got 
them there.” 


activity every day.” 


Third-year education student 
Taylor Clelland said the team felt 
the pressure to repeat, but asa 
tight-knit squad managed to rally 
together. Against Ottawa, they 
fought to the end despite a three- 
goal lead, she said. 

“My first year, we won bronze 
and that was a big deal for the team, 
so to have won two national titles 
in a row now is incredible,” says 
Clelland. “To win it with 17 of your 
best friends for a second year is 
just awesome.” 

The team’s dominant perform- 
ance was due in large part to a 
strong overall team game, which 
Hotke credits to stability, with 16 of 
18 players returning from last year’s 
championship squad. The lack of 
turnover resulted in one of U of A 
Ringette’s strongest teams with no 
glaring weaknesses or holes to fill. 

“Whether it was goaltending, 
defence or forwards, we have a good 
team from top to bottom,” Hotke 
said. “For us as coaches, it’s a bit of 
a dream team at the moment with 
all the returning players and the 
strength we have.” 

With another national cham- 
pionship under their belts, the team 
turns its attention to producing 


Taylor Clelland hoists the spoils of victory 
at the 2013 University Challenge Cup. 


championship results later this 
month while hosting the fourth 
annual Ringette Scores on Cancer. 
The charity tournament has raised 
$250,000 for cancer research at the 
Cross Cancer Institute through 
the Alberta Cancer Foundation. 
With 19 teams from across Alberta 
and two from Saskatoon, U of A 
Ringette hopes to top last year’s 
donations of nearly $100,000, 
Hotke said. Mi 


Of the the 18 skaters who made up the 2012-13 U of A Ringette team, 16 were returning 
players back for the national championship repeat. 
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Physical Activity at www.centre4activeliving.ca. B 


A learning tool for medical coaches 


Michael Brown 


he word “doctor” has come to mean many things—healer, aca- 
demic, expert, leader—but at its root is the Latin docere, which 
means to teach. 


For Darren Nichols, associate professor in the Department of 
Family Medicine, the subtleties of the word don’t crowd out the 
original meaning. 

“I think that most of us 
recognize that our duties IEEE Li. E E 
as a PhD or MD include Zee Le : 
teaching; said Nichols. 

“I hope, as teachers, we are increasingly finding the tools to create learn- 
ing, and enjoying the rewards of creating change in our students.” 

In his search for teaching tools, the U of A alumnus—with help from 
family medicine colleague Shelley Ross—has developed one that helps 
coach the coaches. 

Nichols explains this novel tool will be used to evaluate the quality 
of feedback provided by medical educators to students. Feedback will 
be graded on its presence, relation to directly observed events, specifi- 
city and guidance. Preceptors 
whose feedback is reviewed 
will then receive targeted 


£ É | hope, as teachers, we 
are increasingly finding 
the tools to create 
learning, and enjoying 
the rewards of creating 
change in our students.” 


coaching on how to improve 
their feedback. A followup 
analysis of their feedback will 
be done three months later. 

Nichols, who is on sab- 
batical as a visiting professor at 
the Patan Academy of Health 
Sciences in Kathmandu, 
Nepal, likens the success of 
feedback for students to why 
good coaching is critical for the success of athletes. 

“The brain learns by integrating new knowledge into its existing web, 
but as learners we aren’t always aware of what new knowledge we need? 
he said. “Modifying any behaviour, whether it is kicking a ball or diag- 
nosing pneumonia, requires specific, timely advice on how to change. 

“Feedback is the basis of coaching knowledge workers.” 

To help implement the tool, which was the first of its kind to be used 
for intensive, individually tailored faculty development for medical 
teachers, Nichols and Shelley were awarded $13,000 from the U of A’s 
Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund. 

He says the tool works so well that just about anyone can look at a 
piece of written feedback and decide whether it is going to be effective. 

“Ask any teacher, coach, student or athlete and they will give you 
the common-sense answer that good feedback is timely, constructive, 
detailed advice delivered in a respectful manner, he said. “We went and 
created a too! for evaluating feedback based on that common sense, 
which is echoed in the educational literature” 1 


Darren Nichols 


Tarwinder Rai 


ooking to reduce the amount of or- 
ganic waste generated on campus, en- 
vironmental engineering students got 

g g 

down and dirty sorting through nearly five 


tonnes of garbage as part of the University 
of Alberta’s 2012 Organic Waste Audit. 


Golnaz Arab was one of 53 engineering students 
taking part in the 2012 Organic Waste Audit. 


For civil engineering student Megan 
McBain-Tannas, sorting the garbage wasn't 
as unpleasant as it sounds—once you got 
past the smell, of course. 

“Waste management is a universal issue 
and we can use what we’ve learned in this 


Making a strong Central European connection 


course anywhere in the world,” said McBain- 
Tannas of her fall semester ENV E 432 class. 
“It’s really interesting to see what happens 
to our waste once we throw it out. It was 

a great way to see how waste management 
systems work.” 

Collected over a three-week period, 
organic waste—which constitutes almost 60 
per cent of the university's waste stream— 
was sorted by 53 engineering students as 
part of the Solid Waste Management course 
design project. The waste was collected from 
several food service locations around cam- 
pus, including the Students’ Union Building. 

The Organic Waste Audit is a joint 
project initiated by the U of A’s Facilities 
and Operations, the Department of Civil 
and Environmental Engineering and the 
Edmonton Waste Management Centre of 
Excellence as part of the U of A’s waste 
diversion strategy. The goal is to increase 
waste diversion to 50 per cent by 2015. 
With assistance from the students, this waste 
audit will help improve how the university 
measures its waste by developing a custom 
audit process. 

Once the audit is completed, students 
prepare a project report and make recom- 
mendations that incorporate the audit data. 
The U of A then uses the data in planning 
sustainability initiatives like waste diversion 
and greenhouse gas reduction. 

“It’s different from a typical class because 
it’s so hands-on. We got to see first-hand the 
different types of waste that different areas 
of the university create. The class’s design 
component is a great way to see the work 
that goes on to design these systems,” said 


management systems. 


McBain-Tannas. “I’ve learned how com- 
plicated the waste management process is, 
and why simply burying garbage is not an 
attractive option anymore.” 

While this year’s class recommendations 
are still being assessed, Len Sereda, direc- 
tor of energy management and sustainable 
operations for Facilities and Operations, says 
the university is pursuing many of last year’s 
student recommendations. 

These recommendations include col- 
lecting paper towels in bathrooms for 


composting, installing overhead signage 


S 


Salim Hammoun sorts through garbage as part of his fall ENV E 432 class, where students learn about waste 
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in hallways to direct people to the near- 
est recycling stations, having waste “street 
teams” regularly staff high-traffic locations, 
encouraging food service locations to pro- 
vide compostable take-out containers, and 
targeting food service operations and large 
study areas for organics collection. 
“Students feel they are part of the solu- 
tion and are making a difference on campus,” 
said Sereda of the decision to involve stu- 
dents. “By completing annual audits and de- 


veloping methodology, we will continuously 


improve and reduce our waste on campus.” L£] 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta and the University of 
Vienna have formed a comprehensive partner- 
ship that will enable students and faculty from 
both universities to study and work on joint research in 
topics including history and German language studies, 
geological and medical sciences, and philological- 
cultural studies. 
In December, Joseph Patrouch, director of the 
U of A’s Wirth Institute for Austrian and Central 
European Studies, signed a uniyersity-wide memoran- 
dum of understanding in Vienna with Heinz Fassmann, 
vice-rector of the University of Vienna. 


G6 This is a first step in a world of 
connections. We’ve opened up a space 
and now it’s up to the people on both 
sides to fill it with projects.” 


Joseph Patrouch 


The agreement strengthens the U of A’s relationship 
with one of the oldest universities in Europe, creating 
new possibilities for U of A students and faculty in one 
of Europe’s hubs of culture, heritage and tradition. 

“This is a first step in a world of connections. We've 
opened up a space and now it’s up to the people on 
both sides to fill it with projects,’ Patrouch said. “One 
of my highest priorities now is to expand this relation- 
ship and ensure that students and faculty know of the 
infinite possibilities.” 

Serving Canada, the Wirth Institute is one of seven 
such establishments in the world being sponsored 
by the Austrian government—which is partly why 
Fassmann says the U of A makes an ideal partner. 

“The University of Vienna is one of the best univer- 
sities in Europe and without doubt the best in Austria,” 
he said. “We're more than 600 years old, and we offer a 
broad range of curriculums.” 

One of the priorities in the U of A’s international 
engagement strategy is creating opportunities for 
student mobility—ensuring that students get an 


wana 


Joseph Patrouch (left) and Heinz Fassmann sign a memorandum 


of understanding between the U of A and the University of Vienna. 


international education experience. Fassmann says 
that effort is similar to objectives at the University of 
Vienna, noting that student mobility fosters inter- 
national relations and creates opportunities for under- 
standing on global issues. 


“Our students should get a global perspective in 


« 


their education,” said Fassman. “They should go out 
of Austria and see how societies are working. That's 
very important for a small country like Austria—our 
graduates should go out and they should know what's 
happening in Canada. 

“It’s good for students to spend time in a foreign 
country to broaden perspectives.” 

Patrouch says this agreement exemplifies the insti- 
tute’s mandate to raise the profile of Central Europe 
and Central European studies in Canada. 

“Tt is my goal to develop ties with academic institu- 
tions of this calibre in all of the seven countries the 
Wirth Institute is formally connected with,” he said. 

That goal is consistent with the university's broader 
objectives to help build a stronger global research com- 
munity to address pressing challenges including climate 
change, public health and cultural understanding. 

“Everybody is thinking about the European 
Union and what's going on with that project,” he 
said. “We will be in the midst of that volatile part of 
the world, which is dealing with European Union 
expansion, and will contribute to understanding on 
contemporary developments.” Wi 


Les Fiducies 


Killam 


Trusts 


2013-2014 © 
Killam Annual Professorships 


` Applications are invited for the 2013-2014 Killam Annual 


Professorships. All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty 
members who are not on leave during 2013-2014 are eligible to apply. 
Deans, department chairs and other senior university administrators 
with personnel responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for 
Killam Annual Professorships. Associate deans and associate 
department chairs are eligible providing they do not have personnel 
responsibilities. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected 
by a subcommittee of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two 
Professorships shall be awarded to staff members in any one faculty in 
any given year. Each Killam Annual Professor shall be presented with a 
$3,500 cash award and a commemorative plaque. The duties of Killam 
Annual Professors shall not be changed from those that they regularly 
perform as academic staff members. 


The primary criterion for selection shall be a record of outstanding 
scholarship and teaching over three or more years as evidenced by 
any or all of: research publications, creative activities, presented 
papers, supervision of graduate students, and courses taught. The 
secondary criterion shall be a record of substantial contributions to the 
community outside the university, above and beyond what is usually 
expected of a professor, as evidenced by community involvement 
normally directly linked to the applicant's university responsibilities 
and activities. However, other forms of community involvement will 
be considered, especially, but not exclusively, where the applicant's 
discipline does not readily lend itself to making community 
contributions, and also where the university's reputation is clearly 
enhanced by the applicant's contributions. 


Awards are tenable for 12 months commencing July 1, 2013. The 
completed application must be received at the Office of the Vice- 
President (Research), 2-51 South Academic Building, by 4:30 p.m., 
Friday, February 15, 2013. Award recipients will be announced by 
early May, and they will be formally recognized at the Killam Trusts 
Luncheon and Awards Celebration in the fall of 2013. 


Applications and further details are available at www.research. 
ualberta.ca, under Vice-President (Research), Internal Honours & 
Prizes section. 


Please contact Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office of the Vice- 
President (Research) at extension 2-8342 or annette. kujda(dualberta.ca 
if you have any questions. 
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ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Countdown begins for international rocket launch 


Three University of Alberta engineering students are packing for a trip 
to the Andoya Rocket Range in Norway to participate in the Canada- 
Norway Student Sounding Rocket (CaNoRock) exchange program 
Jan. 14-19. 

Organized through the U of A Institute for Space Science, Exploration 
and Technology, the exchange program will give students a hands-on 
education about space systems, allowing them to equip a sounding rocket 
with a variety of sensors before it is launched, and then analyze the data it 
collects and compare it with predictions they made about its flight. 

Chelsea Morin, a fourth-year mechanical engineering student specializ- 
ing in biomedical engineering and a senior member of the U of A ringette 
team, will be joined by fellow fourth-year engineering students Brian 
Graves and Brandon Kwong. 

“One of the coolest things is that Brian and Brandon and I get to pur- 
sue this together,’ said Morin. “I’m just looking forward to seeing a rocket 
launch, knowing that we contributed to it.” 


Provost adds advisor 


Nathalie Kermoal, former interim dean of the Faculty of Native Studies 
and current associate professor in the Faculty of Native Studies and 
Campus Saint-Jean, was appointed as a special advisor to the provost for a 
two-year term that began Jan. 1. 

Kermoal’s mandate is to advance the commitment made in the academic 
plan, Dare to Deliver 2011-2015, to increase Aboriginal student enrol- 
ment and successful academic outcomes at the U of A. 

Kermoal will work with deans from across the institution to identify 
best practices in recruitment, retention and graduation of Aboriginal stu- 
dents, evaluate standards of excellence in working for and with Aboriginal 
communities, and seek opportunities for sharing this expertise and inte- 
grating resources. Kermoal will also make recommendations for extending 
existing programs or creating new ones to support Aboriginal students, 
with a special emphasis on professional and health sciences. 


Professor emeritus’s beloved piece published 


A prolific composer of choral music, Augustana professor emeri- 
tus James Neff recently received word from Cypress Choral Music in 
Vancouver, one of Canada’s foremost music publishing houses, that one of 
his most beloved choral works was accepted for publication. 

As of November 2012, How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place was released 
for distribution to the Canadian choral community and beyond. 

Neff, who retired in 1993 after 32 years as a professor of music theory, 
history, composition and conducting, composed How Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling Place 25 years ago for the dedication of Bethel Lutheran Church. 
It premiered at Bethel with a choir comprising members of the congrega- 
tion under the baton of Jonathan Mohr. 

Information about How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place can be found on 
the Cypress Choral Music website. 


Medical students score top spot on licensing exams 


U of A medical students from the class of 2012 scored top marks on 
their medical licensing exams again—a feat achieved two years in a row. 

The Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry recently received the Part 1 
results from the Medical Council of Canada Qualifying Examination from 
the spring. The medical students’ overall results topped those of all 17 
Canadian medical schools. 

The 2012 class rated first or second in eight of the 10 subcategories. In five 
of the exam outcomes, the 2012 class exceeded the mean score by a full stan- 
dard error—a standing U of A medical students have maintained for five years. 

“Our students truly are the best and the brightest in the country, 
regularly maintaining a high level of excellence in all that they do,” said 
Douglas Miller, dean of medicine and dentistry. “Please join me in con- 
gratulating them on-such an amazing achievement.” 

The 2011 class of medical students also ranked number one in their 
Part 1 exam results, finishing above the national mean in all disciplines and 
ranking first in several individual disciplines. 


Board of Governors accepts HUB incident reports 


The U of A Board of Governors, at its December 2012 meeting, ac- 
cepted two reports prepared by Risk Management Services following 
the June 15, 2012 incident in HUB Mall. One of the reports examines 
the operations of the university's Crisis Management Team during the 
emergency; the other report examines the use of the university's emergency 
notification systems. 

As reported in Folio Oct. 5, 2012, the reports conclude the situation 
was handled appropriately by the university, while making a number of 
recommendations for improvement. Among the 19 recommendations 
contained in the two reports, the authors suggest increased education for 
the university community about emergency response, updated Protective 
Services procedures during a major emergency and improvements to the 
testing procedures for the emergency notification system. 

The reports containing the recommendations are now available at www. 
oem.ualberta.ca/recommendations 


Remembering U of As humble benefactor 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta community is mourn- 

ing the Dec. 17 passing of Barbara Poole, who, 

along with her late husband John and the 
entire Poole family, created an incredible legacy to the 
university campus, touching and transforming the lives 
of students, scholars and staff. She was 83. 


Barbara and John Poole 


“Their philanthropy has shaped our institution— 
they are among our most generous donors and dear- 
est friends,” said President Indira Samarasekera. “We 
are so incredibly thankful for their generosity. Words 
alone cannot express how much Barbara meant to 
this institution.” 

John and Barbara Poole supported many initiatives 
at the university, with the Devonian Botanic Garden 
one of the nearest and dearest to Barbara’s heart. The 
Pooles played a central role in the creation of Green 
School, an education program that allows elementary 
schoolchildren to spend five days at the botanic garden 
immersed in nature. Last year, 25 classes with 580 stu- 
dents attended Green School and thousands of people 
have been positively affected by the program. 

“The spirit of philanthropy infused everything they 
have done, and they have inspired so many others with 
their giving,” added Samarasekera. 

They have made gifts supporting areas as diverse as 
engineering, environmental sciences, education, nursing, 
fine arts, Canadian studies, global health and literature. 

John, a U of A engineering alumnus, and Barbara 
were early proponents of a new facility on campus for 
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natural resources engineering. Their initial support acted 
as a catalyst for subsequent gifts from other alumni, 
corporations and government—and in 2004 the Natural 
Resources Engineering Facility opened—adding much- 
needed teaching and research space in the faculty. This 
impressive building is the home of the Department of 
Civil and Environmental Engineering and the School 

of Mining and Petroleum Engineering. More than 

900 undergraduate and 500 graduate students are 
learning in the facility’s state-of-the-art research and 
instructional labs. 

The Pooles have helped students in the faculties of 
education and nursing pursue their dreams, thanks to 
endowments that established the John and Barbara 
Poole Scholarship in Education, and the Inez Poole 
Nursing Graduate Scholarship. 

Alissa Dawn Roy is one of the appreciative students 
chosen for the John & Barbara Poole Scholarship in 
Education in 2010 to encourage fine-arts students at 
the university to pursue a career in teaching. “It was 
gratifying to know that there are people who value arts 
education as much as I do. I believe that arts education 
is a vital part of schooling. Art and design, drama and 
music offer students the opportunity to develop their 
creative problem-solving skills, express themselves, and 
contribute something to the world,” she said. 

Yet, despite the accolades and the achievements her 
philanthropy helped to bring about, Barbara remained 
steadfastly humble. Many of the couple’s donations 
were made anonymously, and, as Barbara remarked in a 
2010 media interview, “I’m not interested in having my 
name out everywhere.” 

“So many times John and Barbara Poole and their 
family chose to donate privately. It is a testament 
to their character that for the most part, they have 
preferred to give anonymously, wanting no credit or 
recognition. But when they allowed their names to be 
known, they served as outstanding role models of phil- 
anthropy and community service,’ said O’Neil Outar, 
vice-president of advancement, the area of the univer- 
sity that builds philanthropic relationships. 

“They truly have made a difference in the world 
through their gifts to the university. They have sup- 
ported and guided our students, our teachers and our 
researchers, who have gone on to support, shape and 
guide others. Their legacy will never be forgotten.” i 


Levels of physical activity in kids influenced by parents 


Kate feogoods 


ith New Year's resolu- 
tions upon us, new re- 
search from the U of A 


| offers encouragement for parents 
looking to help their families 


achieve fitness. 

Kerry Vander Ploeg, a PhD 
candidate with the School of Public 
Health, recently conducted research 
to determine whether parents’ be- 
liefs about and support for physical 
activity are associated with chil- 
dren’s physical activity levels. 

Vander Ploeg and her supervisor, 
Paul Veugelers, analyzed survey 
data from 6,585 students and their 
parents through the REAL Kids 
Alberta project. They found that 
parental care, encouragement and 
engagement in physical activity 
resulted in a decrease in the number 
of overweight children. Children 
whose parents encouraged them 
“very much” were 22 per cent less 
likely to be overweight than those 
whose parents encouraged them 
“quite a lot.” 

Other parental factors, such as 
engaging in activities with children 
and caring about their own physical 
activity, were independently and 
positively associated with physical 
activity, regardless of whether the 
children were of normal weight 
or overweight. 

“Parental encouragement on 
its own makes a difference in the 


amount of a child’s physical activity, 
regardless of these other factors,” 
Vander Ploeg says, noting that in- 
sufficient physical activity is one of 
the most significant risk factors for 
overweight and obesity. “It’s reassur- 
ing that even small demonstrations 
of support, regardless of whether 
you are physically active yourself, 
have a positive effect on the health 
of your child.” 

Vander Ploeg says the findings 
can help parents ensure their chil- 
dren lead healthy, active lives. 

“It’s not just about signing your 
kids up for extracurricular activities, 
which can be expensive,” she adds. 
“You don’t even need to be an all- 
star athlete yourself to have healthy, 
active children. We found that the 
more you care and the more you 
encourage, the more likely kids are 
to be physically active.” 

She is also quick to point out the 
significance of the results in terms 
of the relationship between parental 
encouragement and physical activity 
among overweight children. 

“Most overweight children 
report greater barriers to physical 
activity, such as finding activities 
they enjoy and feel comfortable 
engaging in, how competitive they 
are with their peers, and even basic 
physical barriers such as their ability 
to use gym or playground equip- 
ment,” Vander Ploeg says. “Although 
overweight children need more 
encouragement than those who are 


Kerry Vander Ploeg 


of normal weight, parental support 
seems to address, and even remove, 
some of these barriers.” 

The research, recently pub- 
lished in the Canadian Journal of 
Public Health, indicates that health 
promotion strategies to increase 
parental awareness of the value of 
encouragement can do a lot to in- 
crease children’s active living habits. 

“Intervening at schools and gen- 
erating excitement about physical 
activity can help children bring 
some of that excitement home,” 
Vander Ploeg says. “Schools can 
educate parents about the value 
of supporting their children being 
physically active so kids can be active 
on days when they aren’t in school. 

“You have to encourage them to 
be active, and create that supportive 
environment so they can continue 
to make healthy choices and learn 
those healthy, active living habits.” IN 
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Real-life stories that inspire healthy changes 


Bryan Alary 


o time of year triggers healthy lifestyle changes 
Ne like January, when gym membership sales 

spike, dieters slim down and smokers butt out. But 
the University of Alberta's Lisa Bélanger has some insight 
about what inspires people to make changes year-round—and 
stick to them. 

“There's no pill you can take, there’s no 30-minute abs, 
there’s no fast, quick way to become healthy,” says Bélanger, 

a PhD candidate in the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. “Being healthy means daily maintenance 
and making simple changes—small changes can make a 
huge impact.” 

Bélanger, 27, studies how exercise affects cancer, and 
through her work interacts with people facing life-and-death 
struggles that make lifestyle changes a necessity, not an op- 
tion. She compiled some of the most moving stories—along 
with an ample dose of leading science—for a new book called 
Inspire Me Well. 

Part of Bélanger’s goal in sharing these personal stories 
is to encourage people to make changes before illness forces 
it upon them. It’s a subject to which she’s devoted her life 


ever since her best friend in high school, Jane Knight, lost her 
battle with Hodgkin’s lymphoma. 

“That has inspired everything I do at the U of A and has 
inspired me throughout writing the book and most of the 
things I do in life,” says Bélanger. 

It’s a passion she shares with co-author, Edmonton-based 
dietitian and U of A alumna Sarah O'Hara. The duo blogged 
about health and wellness for a year before deciding to put 
pen to paper for a book. Their main goal? Inspire people to 
make lifestyle changes before health is an issue. 

“People ask me every day if what I do is depressing, but it’s the 
complete opposite. It’s unbelievably inspiring every day,’ Bélanger 
says. “The cancer patients I have had the privilege to work with 
have had that amazing outlook on health and also life.” 

When attempting to turn over a new leaf—be it at New 
Year's or any time of year—Bélanger says stick to three points. 

First, emotionally connect to your goal. If you want to be 
more active to keep up with grandkids, remind yourself of 
that. Second, make a plan. If you live in a winter city and it’s 
cold, walk inside a mall or indoor track. Third, have fun. If 
you want to eat more leafy greens, make sure they’re part of 
a meal that actually tastes good. If you're exercising, play a 
favourite sport or pass the time with music you like, she says. 

“If you do not enjoy it, you will not continue it.” 


Pp ages 


Lisa Belanger 


When in doubt, keep it simple, says O’Hara, pointing 
to actions such as eating a whole orange instead of drinking 
orange juice for the additional nutrients and fibre, or walking 
or taking the stairs instead of an elevator. 

“Make between one and three small goals that you can 
set for a month and then come back and see how you do,” 
she says. 

Turning to fad diets or exercising too fast, too hard isn’t 
the answer, adds Belanger. 

“On your deathbed, you're not going to say, ‘I wish I did 
more sit-ups. You have to take care of yourself so you can live 
the life you want. Health is something we have to do daily to 
maintain, and people usually don’t recognize that until it’s not 
there anymore.” Mi 


Ways to puta little resolve in your New Years weight-loss resolutions 


Raquel Maurier 


ith the start of a new year, many 
of us make resolutions to lose 
weight and exercise more often. 


But why don’t our New Year’s resolutions 
have staying power? 

“The first reason is a lot of these reso- 
lutions tend to be unrealistic? said Arya 
Sharma, chair of obesity research and man- 


going to last.” 


up losing sleep, this is not something that’s 


What are reasonable goals, then? It 
depends on how much people are willing 
to change, says Sharma. People can do little 
things like step away from their computer 
once an hour to take a brief walk or stretch. 

Other potential goals could include 
taking more time to prepare meals at home 
and eating less fast food. Trying to sit down 
with your family for home-cooked meals a 


demonstrates lack of sleep is a health risk be- 
cause it negatively affects metabolism, mood 
and energy. 

Sharma says making a conscious choice to 
be more satisfied and happy with your life, 
reframing the way you look at life, is also 
positive. And accept what you can’t change. 

So, what goals does Sharma live by to 
maintain a healthy weight? 

“One of the most important things I do 
is maintain a work-life balance. I also try to 


agement at the University of Alberta. “A lot 
of resolutions tend to add things onto our 
already busy schedules, which rarely make any 
resolutions sustainable. 


Arya Sharma says making small lifestyle changes can 
help people keep their New Year’s resolutions to lose 
weight and get more exercise. 


couple times a week is also healthy. But both 
involve making a commitment to invest more 
time to prepare healthy food at home, which 


stop working when I’m at home. I have lots 
of different interests and hobbies I pursue. 
And I don’t take myself too seriously, which is 


“One of the secrets about weight manage- 
ment is trying to live healthier by making 
lifestyle changes that are sustainable.” 


“Think about people wanting to get up 
an hour earlier to go exercise: they can do 
it for a few days, but unless they’re going to 
go to bed an hour earlier so they don’t end 


notes Sharma. 


could be an extra 30 to 60 minutes per day, 


Getting more sleep is also helpful, ac- 
cording to plenty of emerging data that 


also important. 

“When you think that everything you do 
is equally important—well, it’s not, and it is 
key to try and figure that out.” i 
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UNTIL MAR. 2 


U of A Museums present Immortal Beauty. A collaboration 
between the U of A Museums and the Prince Takamado Japan Centre 
in the Faculty of Arts, Immortal Beauty celebrates the work of master 
calligrapher Shikō Kataoka, in the context of calligraphy-inspired works 
from the University of Alberta Art Collection. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL MAR. 2 

U of A Museums present Passion Project. This U of A Museums 

exhibition features 75 works from the U of A Art Collection, most 
of which have not yet been exhibited on campus. Passion Project 

tells the story of how the university has developed an outstanding 


laurels 


Nelson Amaral, professor in the Department of Computing 
Science, has been named the Centre for Advanced Studies’ 2012 
Research Faculty Fellow of the Year for his work in the areas of 
compiler and multi-core tooling over the last several years. 


Brian Jones, professor in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, has received the Middleton Medal for 
Sedimentology from the Canadian Sedimentology Research Group 
for his work in Cenozoic and Paleozoic stratigraphy, diagenesis 
and hot-spring deposits. 

Randall Morck was appointed the Monetary Authority of 
Singapore (MAS) Term Professor in Economics and Finance at the 
National University of Singapore (NUS) Business School from Dec. 
10 to 21. 


art collection, shaped by the personal passion and collective vision 
of donors, artists, curators and community. Admission by donation. 
Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 


The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth-Century Printed Books and the 
Traces of Their Readers. Curated by Sylvia Brown and John Considine, 
this exhibition explores marginalia found in 18th-century books. Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library. 


JAN. 13 & 14 


Religion & Masculinities Symposium — Call for Papers. The pro- 
gram in religious studies invites proposals for papers and panels at 

our annual RS Symposium, April 26 and 27. The topic of this year’s 
symposium is Religion and Masculinities. We already foresee sessions 
on missions and missionaries, on questions surrounding marriage, 
sexual morality and behaviour, on polygamy and on gendered religious 
behaviour. Papers from established scholars and graduate students are 
welcome. For more information email cfp.proposals@gmail.com. 


JAN. 15-17, 25 


Moodle training. The Centre for Teaching and Learning is offering 
interactive sessions designed for instructors, instructional designers 
and other course administrators who would like to learn more about 


classified ads 


f 


| 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR DOG? Feed your cat? | mind 
your home, your pets. Residential house-sitting and pet care. 
Call Mona at 780-498-2917. 


some of the tools and activities in Moodle. For more information go to 
www.ctl.ualberta.ca. 


JAN. 18 


Immortal Beauty — Curator’s Talk with Jim Corrigan. This discus- 
sion will surround the art of Shikō Kataoka, a master calligrapher from 
Japan featured in the exhibition Immortal Beauty, in the context of 
the U of A Art Collection and its strength in Asian art. Admission is by 
donation. 12:15 p.m.—1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


JAN. 19 


Conservation Workshop: Preserve your own passion projects. Join 
U of A Museums conservator Carmen Li for an informative two-hour 
talk discussing some common risks that threaten the long-term preser- 
vation of your personal collections and demonstrating basic preventive 
measures you can take to conserve your own passion projects. This 
talk is presented in conjunction with the U of A Museums exhibition 
Passion Project, celebrating the passions of collectors and artists who 
have donated works of art to the U of A Art Collection. 2—4 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


JAN. 24 


Compliance With the Framework Convention on Tobacco Control: 
What Influences a State to Step Up to the Plate? This talk by Steven 
Hoffman, assistant professor of clinical epidemiology and biostatistics at 
McMaster University, is part of the Health Law Institute and Health Law 
and Science Policy Group Seminar Series. Noon—1 p.m. 231 Law Centre. 
RSVP for this talk to rhydelay@ualberta.ca. 


JAN. 25 


Passion Project — Curator’s Talk with Jim Corrigan. Join Jim Corrigan 
as he shares stories of the many passionate collectors and artists 

who have helped grow the U of A Art Collection through their gifts 
and have made it the world-class collection it is today. This talk is 
presented in conjunction with the U of A Museums exhibition Passion 
Project. Admission is by donation. 12:15—1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 
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Opened in 1994, the University of Alberta’s Book and Record Depository, 
better known as BARD, is a co-operative library storage facility, the first 

of its kind in Canada. Located at 50 Street and Sherwood Park Freeway, 
the 46,460-sq.-ft. facility offers high-density, low-cost housing for less fre- 
quently used materials belonging to the U of A Libraries. The book storage 
area can hold up to 3.2 million volumes, enough to span 38.8 kilometres. 


